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Abstract 

Notwithstanding their political diversity or claims for openness and inclusion, 
radical or critical geographies constitute bounded political projects and, sometimes, even 
Utopian visions, albeit often ensconced in vague pronouncements. But critiques of 
existing social orders abound at the expense of propositions for an alternative, improved 
society. If radical or critical geographies are to have a wider social impact, then a set of 
political goals should be developed around which radical or critical geographers can rally 
and become organized. A political project, touching on strategies and aims, is offered to 
promote a dialogue on the meaning and content of radical geographies. 
I Introduction 

The meaning of radical geography is typically taken for granted and hardly ever 
discussed explicitly. A recent exception has emerged in the debate over the status and 
trajectory of the journal Antipode. In that exchange, it became clear that clarifying the 
term "radical" is crucial to being able even to discuss the issue (Castree, 2002: 676). The 
problem seems similar to understanding what "the left" means as a political perspective 
and practice. The recent preference for critical over radical geography reflect political 
developments outside academic contexts, as well as the process of institutionalization of 
radical geographers in universities (ibid., 2002). In any case, there is, just as in the case of 
socialism or the left, hardly any agreement over the substance of radicality, or, now, 



criticality. This is due to the historically diverse approaches and social movements that 
gave rise to radical perspectives, including within radical geography (e.g., Peet, 1977). 
Any sort of homogeneity or even convergence among these approaches might be illusory, 
but there are substantive commonalities founded on concerns for social justice, whose 
meaning is also debated. 

There may therefore be advantages to avoiding any programmatic formulation of 
an approach, but assuming that people already know what one means by radical 
geography or the left or social justice creates unhelpful ambiguities, especially for those 
who are not familiar with historical backgrounds and evolving theoretical frameworks. 
For example, can it be considered radical geography to question the legitimacy of 
communal resource management? Is it a radical geography approach to contribute 
analyses whose aims are to demand for more welfare spending by the national state or 
more government regulation of hedge funds? Or, is it more of a radical approach to 
contribute critiques of existing context- specific social structures or relations or of the 
very existence of capitalism and national states and focus one's research toward 
contributing to their demise? Or, even more to the point, why not devote academic 
expertise towards emancipating sexists and neo-nazis from government oppression or 
towards increasing business profitability? 

Yet empowering sexists, neo-nazis, and businesses is not usually regarded as the 
sort of project that should be given priority. There clearly are boundaries to radical 
geography, however shifting and despite a diverse array of political commitments and 
social theories. This is highly appropriate, if the aims are to contribute to social justice or 



improve the quality of life for all (neutrality is a fig leaf for supporting the status quo). 
But such boundaries also imply political ends, which largely remain tacit and 
underdeveloped. Seldom are geographers clear about what exactly they want to 
accomplish when employing a radical approach (but see, for example, Harvey, 1996: 5-6, 
362-365). Instead, writings are interspersed with vague allusions to activism, 
emancipation, empowerment, political engagement, progress, relevance, resistance, social 
change, among other such prescriptions. This curious ambiguity about aims is not 
reflected in the much more clearly defined boundaries, however implicit, of scope and 
subjects of study. 

Not surprisingly, there continues to be dissatisfaction with conceptualizations and 
practices of radical geography (Blomley, 1994; Wakefield, 2007). Devoting much effort 
to produce studies that promote at best a vague political project is not exactly an inspiring 
endeavour and it hardly helps to connect academic practices to social struggles. It is 
difficult to place one's research in context and carry out a project if the political ends 
remain undefined. In other words, the social value of academic interventions cannot be 
evaluated, appropriate assessment criteria cannot be formulated, and dialogue about 
evaluative criteria cannot be established on the basis of notions such as "progress" or 
"emancipation", since the end point of progress or the oppressive process (or oppressor) 
are left to the imagination. 
II Tacit political projects and boundaries 

There is nothing inherently debilitating in a multiplicity of perspectives within an 
overarching theoretical approach. And attempting to demarcate firmly what is and is not a 



radical geography tends to be self-destructive by creating conditions for a narrowing of 
viewpoints and consequent ossification. However, a radical geography, at least in the way 
it is expressed by those using that label, does entail the evocation of specific schools of 
thought with certain research priorities associated with certain political philosophies. 
Regardless of context, there is an implicit exclusion of some political philosophies and 
theoretical approaches; that is, the boundaries of radical geography, as fluid as they might 
be, are set tacitly and largely as default following discussions or debates and the 
introduction of new or novel integrations of different approaches. 

The same can be seen in the exclusionary approach of those like Amin and Thrift 
(Smith, 2005). Yet even if one were to accept their assertion that "the Left is about ... an 
unending, always-changing politics" (Amin and Thrift, 2005: 220), this ironically brings 
a static politics of abeyance; the only politics that is fixed is one that is constantly 
changing, so that long-term projects are forever suspended in a treadmill of desultory 
political engagements that shift according to the most convenient flow. This is therefore a 
simultaneous a dismissal of long-term political strategy and much of any sense of 
substantive criteria to determine what are "better ways of doing things" (ibid., 221), since 
"left" politics must be always changing, sometimes adopting classical social democratic 
perspectives, sometimes trade-unionist ones, and sometimes those that are outright 
bourgeois (neoinstitutional economics, ibid.: 226). Substantive political objectives are 
therefore impossible to establish, since what is included in Amin and Thrift's "Left" 
involves irreconcilable perspectives that cannot integrate shorter-term political practices 
into any larger, long-term project. This view may be convenient for a privileged few, who 



have time to dabble into theoretical worlds, but it opposes and excludes most left social 
movements, which are very politically "anchored". 

In actuality, radical geography is hardly bereft of anchors, even if it is rarely 
defined as an approach. This is because geographers employing that appellation 
continuously demarcate its meaning through studies, debates, and other academic 
exchanges. The meaning is, however, not really negotiated by all involved, since there 
are clear institutional hierarchies among and between faculty and students, and the 
occasional activist that is directly involved in social movement organizing and struggles. 
Notwithstanding relations of power, the debate over historical changes in the journal 
Antipode suggests that discussions become more effective when one's political aims are 
made explicit and specific, rather than when it is assumed that everyone understands what 
is being meant by radical or "left". Overt and clear statements about radicality enable 
issues to be specified and discussed, such as the aims of a journal or research priorities or 
political engagements, and they enable the bridging of gaps created by academic 
practices relative to social struggles for justice. 
Ill Meanings of radical geography 

This leaves the issue of meaning unresolved, but there are descriptions and 
prescriptions about radical geography, however insufficient, dispersed in the writings of 
many of those who promote a radical geography (see, for instance, Harvey, 2000). 
Radical geography can be regarded as a general approach that seeks to analyse root 
causes of social phenomena (rather than physical ones), question the status quo, and 
contribute to "social change" (Mitchell, 2004: 29), whose content tends to be undefined 



and even though societies change constantly anyway. Rarely, some even suggest 
socialism as the aim, but then what constitutes socialism is not discussed (see, for 
instance, Peet, 1977). The issue is then easily monopolized, by default, by the not very 
critical geographers studying what transpired in the Soviet bloc. 

According to Don Mitchell, a radical geography also requires commitment to a 
context- specific truth, which I think weakens his argument for what I rather think in 
terms of taking empirical evidence seriously, just as in the physical sciences. Fuller and 
Kitchin, who do not share Mitchell's enthusiasm for truth and Tightness and who confuse 
praxis with practice, describe "critical" geography as a group of approaches that shares "a 
commitment to: expose the socio-spatial proceses that (re)produce inequalities between 
people and places; challenge and change [sic?] those inequalities; and bridge the divide 
between theorization and praxis [sic? Theory is part of praxis!]" (Fuller and Kitchin, 
2004: 5). 

Smith outlines a more concrete description of the aims of critical geography: 
"Critical geography" provides a broad group identity for scholars and activists 
committed to a radical restructuring of the societies we live in: capitalism, 
heteronormativity, patriarchy, imperialism, racism and many other forms of 
oppression represent the interlaced targets of this geographical critique. (Smith, 
2005: 890) 
However, the desired outcome of critical geography remains ambiguous because it is 
based on opposition to existing social arrangements, rather than on propositions for a 
different social system. There is, additionally, no attempt to link geographical critique 



with actions or strategies that contribute to the radical restructuring of the societies in 
which we live. Kathryn Mitchell (2006) provides us with some clues about such linkage, 
in terms of becoming public intellectuals, but this does little to overcome the problem of 
ambiguities in political aims and unformulated ideas about the sort of social system, or 
even aspects thereof, for which one might want to struggle. 

Some of the ingredients necessary to conceiving of future alternatives and 
aligning academic practices with wider social struggles already exist and have even been 
considered by a minority of human geographers and other social scientists (e.g., Blomley, 
2007; Gibson-Graham, 1996). Seeking, describing, and highlighting existing alternative 
practices will certainly aid in the identification of what sort of society we wish to fight 
for, but these studies have yet to be brought into a discussion of the aims of radical 
geography, as will attentiveness to really existing democracies in non-European and 
extra-statal contexts and the copious works and practices of anarchist scholars and 
activists, who are summarily ignored by most radical geographers or even excluded from 
"the left" or "socialism" (e.g., Amin and Thrift, 2005; Smith, 2005; Wills, 2006; Wright, 
2006). 

So far, the "real radical geography" that Heynen (2006) advocates is to me the 
most constructive approach to delineating the substance of radical geography, not only in 
terms of methods, but also of political ends. It comes closest to outlining a viable 
connection with social movements by basing radical geography on the issue of human 
survival in the midst of material inequality. In this manner, the main object of 
geographers' interventions is the removal of obstacles to meeting basic material needs. 



This builds, whether intentionally or not, on the understanding of radical geography as a 
concern for the quality of life (Peet, 1977: 1). Heynen's "real radical geography" also 
bears resemblance to the subsistence perspective and political project promoted by many 
ecofeminists (Mies and Bennholdt-Thomsen, 2005). 
IV Fundamental inadequacies of radical geography 

Given the above and despite Heynen's promising contribution, there remain 
several fundamental problems with radical geography. There are virtually no discussions 
of political aims regarding, for instance, what kind of society radical geographers want to 
promote. There is hardly a frank and explicit engagement about the appropriateness of 
theoretical frameworks used, which is quite a contrast to earlier writings from the 1970s 
in the journal Antipode, for instance. Clearly, not all theoretical approaches are radical or 
critical in the sense that is implicitly meant by most radical or critical geographers. But 
without addressing this issue, there is difficulty even in establishing the criteria that 
constitute a radical approach. Consequently, the relationship between theory and practice 
is woefully underdeveloped. Lack of clarity and discussion (which can contribute to 
clarity) about political projects and boundaries undermine the prospects for understanding 
what kinds of perspectives or explanatory frameworks are suitable for what political 
aims. They also prevent the refinement of what political aims are plausible given existing 
social conditions, as explained through the theoretical frameworks employed to 
understand social reality. Opaqueness about such issues muddles priorities and strategies 
for political engagement (both inside and outside academic settings). 



An additional and, to my knowledge, usually overlooked weakness of radical 
geography, is the lack of attention to physical processes, whether within the human body 
or the environment. Analysing the root causes of or processes behind social phenomena 
without equally addressing the root causes of or processes behind physical phenomena is 
akin to pretending that we can explain reality on the basis of the experiences of a single 
species. As Heynen states, "The material boundaries betwen life and death do not care 
how we think about these processes, or even if we believe they exist" (2006: 921). This is 
precisely why physical geography must be radicalized and integrated into a struggle for 
social justice and a social system (the general political aims) that needs to be clarified. 
The subjects of analysis must be expanded and a unified approach must be a priority for a 
radical geography; otherwise, technocrats will continue to monopolize the content of 
physical geography and cartography. Arguments for the unification of geographical fields 
are far from new (Goudie, 1986; Hanson, 1999; Johnston, 1983; Massey, 1999), but, with 
few exceptions, they have avoided discussing the political aims and ramifications of such 
a project. 

Some integration is currently being achieved in people-environment geographies 
(e.g., political ecology, animal geographies), but, as in the case critical and radical 
geography generally, there is little explicit argumentation over the kind and aims of 
political engagement (e.g., propositions of alternative futures), even when the issue is 
raised (Walker, 2006: 392, 2007: 368). Regrettably, most research on people- 
environment relations fails to address physical processes directly, privileging the analysis 
of social relations (Robbins, 2004). The universe is populated by many more entities than 



us, and they act on the world independently of and in mutually influencing ways with us. 
So, being mindful of how ideologies shape our understanding of the rest of the universe, 
we should also study the rest of the universe and formulate approaches to such a study 
that enable the integration of our political aims with everyday realities of physical 
processes. A dialectical materialism informed by an egalitarian sensitivity (Richards, 
1983; Harvey, 1996: 46-68, 190-193) could be useful toward developing a unified 
geography, if not contribute directly to creating a radical physical geography. The latter 
was resuscitated through the rediscovery of Kropotkin and Reclus, along with Marx's 
general writings and fragmentary remarks on nature. Promising steps were being made in 
the 1970s and 1980s (e.g., Union of Socialist Geographers, 1983), but little of this kind of 
work has become widely known or put to practice in academic geography. 
A Call for dialogue on the substance of radical geography 

To initiate a dialogue on the meaning and aims of radical geography, I would like 
to briefly describe the political project that I share with many others worldwide, mostly 
external to academic settings. The long-term vision of social change is mainly aligned 
with those expressed in an ecofeminist subsistence perspective (Mies and Shiva, 1993; 
Bennholdt-Thomsen and Mies, 2005), the feminist anarcho-communist ideals described 
by Emma Goldman (1910) and Alexander Berkman (1929), the freedom agenda of the 
Black Radical Congress (1999), Karl Marx's critique of the Gotha programme and other 
writings where he expressed a communist society, and the ecosocialist manifesto of Joel 
Kovel and Michael Lowy (Kovel and Lowy, 2001; see also Kovel, 2005), among other 
visions for an egalitarian social system. In short, the general, long-term project is to 



establish the conditions whereby everyone has access to basic necessities to live and any 
surplus is divided equally, a society in which there is freedom within the limits of 
ecosystem capacities and of everyone's freedom. For this to occur, the global economy 
must be managed democratically (i.e., socialism), which is the very opposite of 
capitalism and which is impossible to achieve through racist, homophobic, sexist 
systems, or any system that fosters oppression, no matter how "socialist" their credentials 
or purported intent. 

As for strategies, there are many that could work toward achieving the above- 
described general project, and they should be context- specific and integrated. Shorter- 
term projects and strategies that accord with such general political aims are well 
exemplified by the 15 point programme of the Black Radical Congress (1999) and those 
suggested by Andrea Smith (2005), and many other examples could be cited, especially 
from debates emerging from the global and regional social forums. For the sake of 
brevity, I will make here just one generalizing illustration, which is not necessarily 
applicable in every context. 

In the case of state-based societies, which evolved into the globally most 
oppressive and internally and externally expansionistic systems over millennia, political 
strategies cannot ignore the usefulness of national states in dismantling the capitalist 
world-system. But it is politically self-destructive to expect small-scale stateless societies, 
many of which have evolved actually democratic systems based on persuasion rather than 
coercion, to be turned into systems conforming to the authoritarianism of national states. 
So, the parliamentary way to social change (parties, elections, trade unions, etc.) should 



certainly not be abandoned in social contexts where the state predominates, but it cannot 
constitute the main avenue of long-term change, since that involves the elimination of the 
state, the backbone of capitalism. People living and habituated into an authoritarian state- 
based system, however, must work toward protecting other, actually democratic smaller- 
scale societies, including those under national states in settler colonial societies, from the 
incursions and the formation of states, at the same time that they work on dismantling 
their own states. In other words, political strategies in state -based societies must involve 
both the transformation of society towards egalitarianism (using existing social 
institutions) and the decolonization of stateless societies (see, for instance, Churchill, 
1992). 

There is no shortage of envisioning and strategy development, including in "left" 
or "radical" or "critical" geography (as implicit as it may be); but there must be clarity of 
position and aims, if the project is about changing society towards egalitarianism, rather 
than just studying social processes, to paraphrase Marx's critique of Feuerbach. For a 
radical geography to become a socially engaged, political force, as in my view it should 
be, it must strive to become organized in its diversity so as to become relevant to 
struggles that aim to overcome a global social system based on the oppression of the 
majority of humanity through the extraction of surplus for a privileged few and the 
exploitation of the diversity of actually lived bodies for producing and maintaining 
economic inequality at all scales. I write the above without pretending that this overall, 
long-term project and the related shorter-term strategies and projects will be shared by 
other radical geographers. This is instead an invitation for a candid discussion about the 



content and aims of radical geography (or, really, radical geographies), making one's 
political aims explicit and specific, as I have done here, though schematically. Open 
dialogue over what constitutes a radical approach is conducive to recognizing exactly 
what radical geographers share as long-term political projects, which enables effective 
organizing among ourselves for developing effective modes of political engagement and 
thereby exert influence beyond academic realms. 
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